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LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 


The library bill designed to codify the libra- 
ry laws of the state, approved at the state 
meeting in November by both the I. L. A. and 
the I. L. T. A., was introduced in both the 
House and the Senate about the third week of 
the session just passed. The House committee 
reported favorably upon the bill, and on third 
reading it was passed 85 to 7. In the Senate, 
the bill met with no such kindly fate. The 
Committee on Public Libraries, after a public 
hearing, reported unfavorably. Accordingly, 
when the House Bill came to the Senate, it was 
referred to another committee, but the same 
individuals who succeeded in killing it in the 
first committee, repeated their success with this 
second committee. It was generally conceded 
that the measure would have passed if it could 
have been brought to a vote. -A few influential 
opponents seemingly prevented the passage of 
a bill which many wished to become a law. 

When it was realized that the bill as orig- 
inally drafted, could not pass the Senate, a 
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new bill was drawn up comprised of those sec- 
tions of the first bill that provided for county 
libraries and greater freedom in township ex- 
tension. This bill immediately passed the Sen- 
ate and reached third reading in the House, but 
owing to the rush of business in the last few 
days of the session, it was not, by any influ- 
ence that could be found, handed down for 
third reading and passage. 

The provisions for greater rural extension 
are greatly needed in the state, but even under 
the existing law, many things are possible. If 
the libraries of the state will take hold of li- 
brary extension with a will, they can do a great 
deal toward supplying library privileges to the 
more than nine hundred townships in Indiana 
that have no such privileges. 


BEWARE OF BOOK AGENTS! 


This word of warning, though not a new one 
to the ears of librarians, seemed a very valua- 
ble postscript to a letter which a library school 
instructor wrote to one of the librarians of 
Indiana not long since when answering that 
librarian’s call for help in buying an encyclo- 
paedia. If every librarian that did not feel 
absolutely competent to judge the merits of an 
encyclopaedia or other work, would ask the 
advice of the Commission or the library school 
where she was trained, she would often save 
much useless expenditure of book funds. This 
statement does not mean to imply that the in- 
dividuals on the Commission staff are necessa- 
rily better fitted, as individuals, to pass judg- 
ment on any book; but it is possible that they 
may know more of the standing of a book in 
the estimate of librarians. It is the Commis- 
sion’s duty to find out about any publication, 
and the Commission will always consider it a 
favor to be allowed to help any librarian or 
library board in this way. 








In the Occurrent for June, 1914, it was 
pointed out that often very excelient works 
such as the “Harvard Classics”, are not suited 
for public library use. 

Such consideration of adaptability is espe- 
cially needed in buying reference books. As in 
the case of encyclopaedies, there may be sev- 
eral very excellent works on the market, all of 
which have a high standard of excellence. Four 
encyclopaedias in English make very real and 
just claims as to fitness for public library use. 
If the librarian listens to the reasons ad- 
vanced by the subscription agents for these en- 
cyclopaedias, she will be convinced four sev- 
eral times that four several encyclopaedies are 
indispensable. The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the New International Encyclopaedia, the 
Americana Encyclopedia, and Nelson’s Encyclo- 
paedia will all four be found in any large or 
even medium sized library. The problem for 
the small library, however, is to decide which 
of these is most useful when only one can be 
bought. 

It will probably be disputed by very few 
librarians that the library profession in gener- 
al considers the New International Encyclo- 
pedia best fitted in points of inclusion, ar- 
rangement, division of subject matter and con- 
venience for American public library use. 

The Britannica is generally conceded to be 
the greatest of these four encyclopaedias, but 
certain characteristics, as its policy of includ- 
ing minor topics under the general subject and 
thereby compelling the use of the index, make 
it better adapted for the use of the scholar. 

The Americana is supposed to give more at- 
tention to scientific and technical matters. It 
is not so up to date as the new edition of the 
New International. 

The Nelson’s Encyclopaedia has certain fea- 
tures that are made much of by the agents. 
These are the loose leaf binding, whereby the 
semi-annual revised pages can be inserted in 
place of those pages that have been revised. 
It is argued that this semi-annual issue of new 
and revised material keeps the encyclopaedia 
constantly up to date. One must remember, 
however, that no encyclopaedia can take the 
place of periodicals, which alone can supply the 
latest information and which will be needed 
even if an encyclopaedia is up to date. The 
New International and Britannica both issue 
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yearbooks which contain probably more ma- 
terial than the two semi-annual issues of the 
Nelson loose leaves. The free reference service 
offered the subscribers to annual issues of the 
leaves, can in the opinion of many be obtained 
much better and much cheaper from the H. W. 
Wilson Co., White Plains, N.J. Although Nel- 
son’s is not a bad encyclopaedia, the majority 
of librarians who have used it will probably 
agree that it is the last to buy of the four 
works here considered. 

If a library can afford only one encyclo- 
paedia, it should not buy Nelson’s. If it can 
afford more than one, it will make no mistake 
in buying in the order in which these works are 
here considered. 


HOW THE PEOPLE USE LIBRARIES. 





It may be assumed that the condition re- 
cited in the annual report of the New York 
Public Library is typical of all the larger li- 
braries in the country. The most noteworthy 
feature of the year’s work in the case of the 
New York institution was the demand grow- 
ing out of the European war. Of course there 
was a rush to the libraries everywhere to find 
out about the geography, the statecraft and 
the armaments of the principal countries at 
war. But in New York a curious secondary in- 
terest developed. People were asking for books 
giving the formulas of chemical compounds 
heretofore manufactured abroad, and there was 
a quickening of interest in all the scientific as- 
pects of the war, which proved that some New 
Yorkers at least were alive to the practical 
possibilities of the conflict. 

The fact is important as showing to what 
pactical uses the people put libraries. The time 
was, in the earlier days of those institutions, 
when public libraries were regarded rather as 
fountains of culture than as sources of mate- 
rial power. They were looked upon as things 
for the exclusive use of bookish people. If any 
community value was assigned to them it was 
supposed to be intangible—people called them 
an “influence” for betterment, without any 
very precise notion of how the betterment was 
to be achieved. And then came librarians with 
an idea of making the books on their shelves a 
communal necessity. It was their plan to build 
a “market” for their books, and if they couldn’t 
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attract the men, women and children of their 
community with what they had in stock they 
must get other books. 

And so they have made their books not in- 
tellectual playthings, but positive helps toward 
the improvement of individuals in a community. 
In an industrial neighborhood it is not unnat- 
ural that ambitious young men should want to 
read about the why of the work by which they 
earn their daily bread. Many a factory fore- 
man, not a few superintendents, and some gen- 
eral managers have risen by such a process of 
self-education, assisted by the kindly and tact- 
ful advice of librarians who wanted to give a 
practical value to their work. The New York 
illustration recalls attention to the fact that 
public libraries are serving a utilitarian end 
with a constantly growing number of people. 
The literature of knowledge is good, but the 
literature of power—dollar-making power—is 
not to be contemned.—Editorial, Indianapolis 
Star, March 14. 


MAGAZINE EXCHANGE. 





The State Librarian has consented to turn 
over to the Public Library Commission the 
handling of the Magazine Exchange work. The 
Commission plans a change in the method of 
providing this service to the libraries of the 
state. Formerly magazines were sent to the 
State House to be sorted and made up into col- 
lections to meet the needs of those libraries 
whose files of magazines were incomplete. It is 
now proposed to have magazines sent directly 
from the library giving to the library receiving 
the gift. The Commission will keep on file at 
the office a list of all libraries who wish maga- 
zines, together with their particular wants, and 
also a list of all available numbers of any par- 
ticular magazine. The usefulness of this ex- 
change system depends entirely upon the will- 
ingness of the libraries themselves to help and 
be helped. 

There are many libraries in Indiana that need 
back volumes and numbers of periodicals for 
reference. There must also be many of the 
larger libraries that have duplicates of vol- 
umes, or odd numbers which they can well 
spare. | 

The Reader’s Guide and Book Review Digest 
are of great help to small libraries that can- 


not afford to subscribe for these. The monthly 
numbers and cumulations except for December, 
can easily be spared when the annual cumula- 
tion has been received. Include these in your 
list of gifts. 

The Commission will gladly, as far as it can, 
supply individual numbers to complete files, 
but it is not over-sanguine in its hope to do 
this very satisfactorily. Its chief hope in tak- 
ing over this work is that it may act as an 
agent in supplying the new or small library 
with magazines from the often large numbers 
of duplicates, even in complete volumes, which 
the larger libraries have for disposal. 


A NEW WAY TO LETTER BOOKS. 

Several of the Library Commissions and many 
of the libraries of the United States, are using 
with a good deal of satisfaction and are rec- 
ommending to their friends, gummed letters and 
numbers for putting the classification and book 
numbers on the backs of books. The back of 
the book can be prepared in one of two ways. 
The sizing can be removed by ammonia in the 
same way as is done in preparation for label- 
ling. The letters and figures can then be ap- 
plied and a thin coat of white shellac or French 
varnish applied. If the whole cover is custom- 
arily shellaced, the shellacing will not be an 
added process. A special flat moistener can be 
purchased or one can be made by laying a piece 
of blotting paper on a plate containing barely 
enough water to moisten the blotting paper. 
By using a large needle or a steel eraser, one 
can moisten and apply these letters to the 
book. The other method is to apply a thin 
coating of French varnish or white shellac to 
that part of the back of the book to’ which the 


_letters are to be applied, and before this var- 


nish is dry, to lay the letters on as by the 
previous method, except that it is not in this 
way necessary to moisten the letters. 

Books lettered in this way have a very much 
neater appearance than labelled books and also 
than books lettered in ink unless the letterer is 
unusually skilled. Librarians who have tried 
this method report that the letters stick well, 
and will wear better than inked letters. The 
Commission cannot recommend this innovation 
from actual experience, but the plan seems 
worth trying. 
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INDIANA CENTENNIAL. 





The approaching centennial of Indiana’s 
statehood will give the libraries of the state 
many opportunities to interest their patrons in 
state and local history. The demand for books 
on Indiana history, especially for books for 
children and young people, is already being felt 
by libraries. Several calls for lists of such 
books have led the Commission to print in this 
issue a list of Indiana Books for Children. 
Some of these books are equally suitable for 
adult reading. In addition to books about In- 
diana, there has been appended a brief selected 
list of stories for children, by Indiana authors. 

Books, however, are not the only means that 
a librarian may use to stimulate interest in 
Indiana. Exhibits should be very helpful for 
this. purpose. Believing this, the Commission 
has made arrangements with the Department 
of History in the State Library for an exhibit 
of material such as photographs, maps, fac- 
similes to illustrate Indiana History. - This 
exhibit will be ready in the fall. In connection 
with this exhibit relating to State History, the 
librarian can profitably arrange a local history 
exhibit, embracing the town, surrounding town- 
ships, or even the county. The local library is 
generally the best and often the only conserva- 
tor of local historical material, and on an occa- 
sion like our approaching centennial year, the 
library can ill afford to miss the opportunity of 
taking this important place among the agencies 
that make for a healthy local pride and pa- 
triotism. 


INDIANA BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





Government. 

Brown, D. C. Government of Indiana. 
ner, 1912. 50c. 

Davison, W. B. Government in Indiana from 
the Indiana edition of Garner’s Government 
in the United States. Am. Bk.Co.,1912. 35c. 

Lindley, Harlow. Government of Indiana. 
Ginn, 1909. 50c. 

Rawles, W. A. Government of the people of 
Indiana. Hinds, 50c. 


History. 
Reference Books. 
Cauthorn, H. 8. History of the city of Vin- 
cennes, 1702-1901. Author, Vincennes, Ind., 
$1.25. 


Scrib- 


Cockrum, W. M. Pioneer history of Indiana, 
including stories, incidents, and customs of 
the early settlers. Author, Oakland City, 
Ind., 1907. $1.75. 

Dunn, J. P. Indiana, a redemption from sla- 
very. Houghton, 1905. $1.25. 

Esarey, Logan. History of Indiana from its 
exploration to 1850. Stewart, 1915. $6. 

Indiana Historical Society. Publications, v. 1- 
5, no. 2, Indianapolis, 1895-date. Bobbs, 
$1.50 ea. 

Levering, Mrs. J. (H.) Historic Indiana. Put- 
nam, 1909. $3. 

Lockwood, G. B. New Harmony movement. 
Appleton, 1905. $1.50. 

Moore, Charles. Northwest under three flags. 
1635-1796. Harper, 1900, $2. 

Moore, E. E. Century of Indiana. Amer. Book 
Co., 1910. 75e. 

Powell, L. P. ed. Historic towns of the west- 
ern states. Putnam, 1901. $3. 

Thwaites, R. G. How George Rogers Clark won 
the Northwest, 2d ed. McClurg, 1903. $1.20. 


History Books for Children 

Aley, R. J. and Akey, Maxwell. Story of In- 
diana and its people. Barnes, 1912. $1. 

Bass, Florence. Stories of pioneer life for 
young readers. Health, 1901. 40c. 

Catherwood, M. H. Heroes of the Middle West, 
the French. Ginn, 1900. 50c. 

Old Kaskaskia. Houghton, $1.25. 

Dunn, J. P. True Indian stories with glossary 
of Indiana Indian names. Sentinel Printing 
Co., Indpls, 1908. $1. 

Fretageot, N. C. & Mangrum, W. V. Historic 
New Harmony. Official guide. Centennial 
edition, 1914. W. V. Mangrum, New Har- 
mony, 35c. 

Glasecock, W. H. Young folks Indiana. 
1898. 60c. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Association—History 
section. Readings in Indiana history. Indi- 
ana Univ. Extension Division, 1914. 70c. 

Thompson, Maurice. Stories of Indiana. 
Amer. Bk. Co., 1898. 60c. 





Scott, 


Nature. 
Blatchley, W S. Gleanings from nature. Na- 
ture pub, co., 1899. $1.25. 
Indiana weed book. Nature Pub. Co., 





1912. $1. 
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Lange, Dietrich. How to know the wild birds 
of Indiana. 2d ed. Educational Co., 1905. 
50c. 

Porter, G. (S.) Birds of the Bible. Meth. Bk. 
Co., 1909. $2. 

Moths of the Limberlost; Doubleday, 
$2.50. 

What I have done with birds. Bobbs, 
$3. 

Woollen, W. W. Birds of Buzzard’s Roost. 
Scott-Miller, 1907. $2. 


Literature. 

McKnight, L. A. Indiana; a drama of progress, 
a history of Indiana in a play of four acts. 
Author, Fowler, 1908. 50c. 

Nicholson, Meredith. Hoosiers. 
1900. $1. 

Parker, B. S. and Heiney, E. B. Poets and 
poetry of Indiana, 1800-1900. Silver, 1900. 
$1.50. 

Riley, J. W. Book of joyous children. Scrib- 
ner, $1.20. 

Child world. Bobbs, $1.25. 

Defeetive Santa Claus. Bobbs, $1. 
Riley child rhymes. Bobbs, $1.25. 
Riley farm-rhymes. Bobbs, $1.25. 


Stories About Indiana. 


Bartlett, C. H. Tales of Kankakee land. Scrib- 
ner, 1904. $1.25. 
Eggleston, Edward. Hoosier school boy. Scrib- 
ner, $1. 
Hoosier school master. Grosset, 75c. 
Hillis, N. D. Quest of John Chapman. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 
Major, Charles. Bears of Blue River. Macmil- 
lan, 50c. 
Porter, G (S.) Freckles. Grosset, 50c. 
Girl of the Limberlost. Grosset, 50c. 
Song of the cardinal. Bobbs, $1.25. 
Thompson, Maurice. Alice of old Vincennes. 
Grosset, 1910. 75c. 


Macmillan, 


Stories for Children by Indiana Authors. 


Adams, Andy. Log of a cowboy. Houghton, — 


$1.50. 
Baldwin, James, ed. Fairy story and fables. 
Amer. Bk. Co., 35c. 
Fifty famous stories retold. Amer. 
Bk. Co., 35e. 
Baldwin, James. 
Amer, Bk. Co., 50c. 


Four great Americans. 


Baldwin, James. Old Greek stories. Amer. 
Bk. Co., 45c. 
Sampo; hero adventures from the Fin- 
nish Kalevala. Scribner, $2. 
Story of Roland. 
Story of Siegfried. 
Story of the Golden age. 
(Heroes of the olden time). Scrib- 
ner, $1.50 ea. 
Baldwin, James. Wonder-book of horses. Cen- 
tury, 75c. 
Burton, C. P. Bob’s cave boys. Holt, $1.50. 
Bob’s Hill braves. Holt, $1.50. 
Boys of Bob’s hill. Holt, $1.25. 
Eggleston, Edward Stories of American life 
and adventure. Amer. Book Co., 50c. 
Stories of great Americans for little 
Americans. Amer. Bk. Co., 40c. 
Eggleston, G. C. Big brother. Putnam, $1.25. 
Last of the flatboats. Lothrop, $1.50. 
Johnston, Mrs. A. (F.) Big brother. Page, 50c. 
Little Colonel series. Page, $1.50 ea. 
Moores, C. W. Life of Abraham Lincoln for 
boys and girls. Houghton, 60c. 
Story of Christopher Columbus for 
boys and girls. Houghton, 75c. 
Stein, Evaleen. Christmas porringer. Page, 
Gabriel and the hour book. Page, $1. 
Little Count of Normandy. Page, 


Little shepherd of Provence. Page, $1. 
Troubadour tales. Bobbs, $1.25. 


STUDY CLUBS. 


Institutions Cooperating with the Public Li- 
brary Commission. 


The John Herron Art Institute offers to co- 
operate with the Public Library Commission in 
the following ways: 

1. By the preparation of outlines for club 
study on such subjects as: Home Decoration 
—American Art—Indiana Art—A Preparation 
for a visit to the John Herron Art Institute or 
anything on the history of art as the need 
arises. 

2. By lending a collection of mounted photo- 
graphs (about fifty) showing the John Herron 
Art Institute, its collections and various activ-_ 
ities, particularly with the-school children. 








| 
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3. By lending groups of photographs on (a) 
Architecture, (b) Sculpture, or (c) Painting. 

4, By lending sets of lantern slides on (a) 
The John Herron Art Institute, (b) The His- 
tory of Painting and (c) Architecture. 

5. By entertaining and guiding clubs or 
schools through the Art Institute. 

Those borrowing photographs or slides must 
pay the expense of transportation and assume 
all risk of injury or loss. 

Applications for the outlines, photographs or 
slides should be made to the Secretary of the 
Art Institute. 

The Traveling Library Department is co-op- 
erating with various other agencies in the mat- 
ter of outlines for club study. 

The following are the possibilities of service 
through this co-operation: 


Purdue University. 


The Home Economies Division of Purdue Uni- 
versity has placed desk copies of its six out- 
lines in the Commission office. The books upon 
which these outlines are based are in the Trav- 
eling Library collection and others will be 
added as requests are received. 


Indiana University. 


The Extension Division of Indiana University 
has outlines on many subjects, desk copies of 
which are on file in the office. Books for refer- 
ence and collateral reading are added to the 
Traveling Library collection as needed. 


Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Three outlines prepared under the auspices 
of these organiations have been mimeographed 
in the Commission office, and are distributed 
from this center. Many of the books are on 
the shelves of the Traveling Library and oth- 
ers are added as needed. 

These outlines are: : 

1. Suggested subjects for Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation prepared by Miss Anna Brockhausen, 
Indianapolis, including extensive bibliography 
on the subject. 

2. A course of study for Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in twenty-four lessons with chapter 
references, prepared by Miss Florence M. Lane, 
Professor of Education, Kirksville Normal 
School, Kirksville, Missouri. 


3. An outline of suggested topics prepared 
by Miss Lane. A less extensive treatment than 
the above. 


The following letter from the President of 
one of the library boards in Indiana will appeal 
to many librarians as a just criticism and good 
suggestion: 

Anderson, February 1, 1915. 
Indiana Library Commission, State Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—I have been making a little tour of 
the Indiana libraries and have found them 
very progressive, each one displaying much ac- 
tivity. There is one matter, however, to which 
I should like to call your attention. 

In none of the libraries visited last week— 
six in number—was there to be seen the Ameri- 
can flag. It seems to me that a library is 
lacking in the spirit of patriotism which fails 
to display the emblem of our country. 

We have two flags in our library building 
and are considering putting up a flag pole, that 
the Star Spangled Banner may be seen outside 
as well as inside. 

I hope you will look upon this matter as I 
do, and recommend that the libraries show 
their patriotism by putting flags in their build- 
ings. Yours very truly, 

JESSIE F. CROAN, 
President Library Board. 


Moving Pictures, the Library and the Children. 





(Condensed and arranged from articles by Miss 
Dorothy Hulbert and Miss Ida May 
Ferguson in Minnesota Bulletin 
for December, 1914.) 


The present and growing popularity of the 
moving picture show with its infinite possibili- 
ties for good and evil, offers new and great op- 
portunities to the wide-awake librarian. In 
this country alone, 200 millions of dollars are 
invested in movies which cater to between 15 
and 20 millions of our citizens daily; one- 
fourth of whom are children, and the rest large- 
ly from the adult laboring classes which the 
library is most anxious to reach. Any institu- 
tion aiming to uplift its community must nec- 
essarily reckon on the influence of the movie 
on these the most impressionable classes of 
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our population. Recognizing this, many reli- 
gious, political, charitable, municipal, and other 
organizations are calling on the films to aid 
them in their crusades; colleges and govern- 
mental departments are using them in their ex- 
tension work; and the industrial world is rap- 
idly learning to rely on them in efficiency ex- 
periments and motion studies and in advertis- 
ing. Those in charge of our public schools have 
recognized the educational value of the films by 
making a room for motion pictures an essen- 
tial part of our most up-to-date school build- 
ings, and film manufacturers are scouring the 
world for attractive presentations of scientific, 
industrial, geographic and natural history sub- 
jects, or preparing elaborate panoramas of the 
chief events in the world’s history. How can 
the library, then, turn this new force to its 
advantage? 

I. The larger libraries are reporting that 
they are fitting up their auditoriums with mov- 
ing picture machines at an outlay of from one 
to several hundred dollars. One of the new 
library buildings in Minnesota has provided for 
a machifie, and when the State Library Com- 
missions feel the demand justifies it, they will 
probably find a way to run their own exchange, 
making the films available at small rentals. 
This is of course a highly desirable solution of 
the problem, but one not immediately available 
in the average library. That such an institu- 
tional movie is both socially and financially 
profitable is shown by the picture show owned 
and operated by the Tuttle school of Minneap- 
olis. 

II. A library without its own movie facili- 
ties, either alone or in co-operation with other 
organizations, may strive to uplift the charac- 
ter of the regular shows in its neighborhood. 
This may be done in several ways. 

1. The library may encourage patronage of 
the good shows, and through them lead its 
patrons to books on the same subjects. 

2. It may keep at the library lists of all the 
movie houses in the neighborhood, with brief 
annotations as to the character of each estab- 
lishment, the name of the manager or proprie- 
tor with his attitude toward the library, and 
the number, frequency, and character of the 
films shown. 

3. It may present carefully planned model 
programs at the theaters from time to time. 


The schools at Parsons, Kan., have found it 
possible in that town to select the films and 
obtain the use of them, of a theater, a machine, 
and an operator for an afternoon for $12.50. 
If the library can not afford the necessary ex- 
pense, a small entrance fee may be charged. 
Both the Children’s Motion Picture League of 
New York and the Lake Harriet Parent’s and 
Teacher’s Association of Minneapolis have 
found such special programs practicable and 
popular. 

IlI. Whether the library has its own motion 
picture facilities or utilizes those of a. neigh- 
boring movie house, the film may be made a 
valuable aid to the story hour. ; 

1. The pictures may be used to illustrate 
the stories told, as was proved by a very suc- 
cessful experiment in the library at Madison, 
Wis., two years ago. The stories were told 
with the single thought of interesting the chil- 
dren in the literature and characters of the 
stories told, and at the end of the hour it was 
announced that these and similar stories could 
be found at the loan desk in the library. 

2. Moving pictures may also be used in the 
place of a story hour for older children. The 
average story hour has its excuse for being in 
the fact that it leads children to good books or 
teaches an ethical lesson. A picture show con- 
ducted with this end in view will reach more 
children, especially the older boys, and make a 
more vivid impression than can a story teller. 
The presentation of an Odyssey film at a Min- 
neapolis movie show caused a run on the library 
far beyond its resources in that direction, and 
from children of all ages. 

IV. The most desirable and practicable use 
of the movie, however, is as a direct advertise- 
ment of the library, through the running of 
special slides in the regular shows. - These may 
be of several types. 

1. They may advertise the fact that the 
story pictured on the film may be obtained in 
book form at the library, or that additional 
material on the subject, if the film is educa- 
tional, is to be found there. The managers 
like this advertisement of their films, and are 
usually glad to tell the librarian when such 
films are to be run and to help her prepare her 
slides. 

2. The slide may be a very brief booklist on 
a topic likely to interest that particular audi- 
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ence. Not more than three or four books 
should appear on such a slide. A particularly 
popular adaptation of this idea is the list of 
books about movie pictures and their manufac- 
ture, which managers always like to advertise. 

3. Mr. Wheeler of Los Angeles suggests that 
library and theater might work together in con- 
ducting a prize essay contest. 

The library of Queensborough has been try- 
ing this method of advertising for over two 
years and suggests the following as some slides 
found effective: 

Dear, dear! The cake didn’t raise! The cook 
books in the library will tell you why. Ask 
the librarian. 

Books, newspapers and magazines free for 
all at the public library. Come and see. 

For books on house furnishing, ask the li- 
brarian. Library free to all. 

Suggestions for parties. Ask the librarian. 

Are you preparing a debate? You will find 
material on your subject at the public library. 

Books on the subject of these films may be 
obtained at the public library. 

Munsterberg’s, The War and America. 
added to the public library. 

The public library is the workman’s college. 
Use it. 

Going to take a civil service examination? 
The books in the library will help you to qual- 
ify. Ask the librarian. 

Study your business. Do you want to in- 
crease your earning power? Get books on your 
line from the public library. 

Ask the librarian for Talbot’s Moving pic- 
tures. It tells you how they are made. 

Materials for the manufacture of slides may 
be obtained from The Acme Film Co., 130 W. 
27th St., New York City. Glass cut in sizes 
ready for use, $2.00 per gross. Binding tape, 
90e per dozen packages. Each package has 
enough tape for 50 slides. Slides are made by 
writing text with David’s white letterine ink 
or Higgins’ waterproof black India ink on the 
glass leaving a good margin on all four sides. 
When dry, another glass was laid over the writ- 
ing and the two were bound together with the 
black paper tape. A slide made in this way 
costs five cents. If the Willson’s gummed let- 
ters from the Tablet and Ticket Co., 624 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, are used instead of the 
ink they will cost from 15c to 20¢ a slide. They 


Just 
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will add greatly to the appearance of the sign. 
The letters cost about 20 cents a hundred or 
$1.50 a 1,000. These letters come in various 
styles and sizes and in white, red and black, 
the double zero or zero size would be best as 
they are so enlarged on the screen. I don’t 
know whether the white and red ones would 
be satisfactory but have found the black letters 
very successful. The glass used for both the 
ink and gummed lettered slides could be cleaned 
and used again and again. 

A slide made from a photograph costs 30 
cents. A slide made by a professional sign 
painter costs a dollar and a half, 

If you wish to make widely known to your 
townspeople any subject along the line of social 
betterment—arrange with one of your local mo- 
tion theatre managers to show the films. Us- 
ually they are glad to do so. He can get it 
from his “exchange” or you can rent or borrow 
it from such organizations as the Chicago De- 
partment of Health, which rents its films out- 
side of Chicago through the General Film Co., 
15 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. They have a film 
on ,the fly pest showing in a remarkable way 
the development of the fly and its habits. Their 
film “The man who learned,” illustrates the 
need of a pure milk supply, precautions in the 
country and enroute to the city. Dangers from 
pollution brought home to one family. 

The Chicago Tuberculosis Institute also 
have several films which they rent through the 
General Film Co. A couple of their titles are 
The Red Cross Seal and The Awakening of 
John Bond. The same firm (General Film Co., 
15 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago), issue a cata- 
logue of educational films classified by the 
Dewey Decimal. George Kleine, 166 No. State 
St., Chicago, issues a catalogue of 335 pages en- 
titled Catalog of Educational Motion Pictures— 
various makes. Klein’s films are for sale only, 
at 13c a foot. Mr. Kleine expects to open a 
rental exchange for educational films in the 
near future. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, 102 E. 22d St., 
New York, and The Thomas A. Edison Co., Or- 
ange, New J., can also supply films of a civic 
and educational nature. Under certain circum- 
stances these are loaned free of cost for phil- 
anthropic uses. 

Film Renting.—If you wish to give an ex- 
hibit in the library, films and machines can be 
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rented at reasonable rates. Some films can be 
rented direct from special owners. The film 
exchange, however, will furnish the largest 
number. Get the name of the nearest exchange 
from your local theater manager. 

The exchanges will rent by the week or day; 
$5.00 to $15.00 a day when the film is new, and 
as low as $1.00 a day when 60 days old, for a 
reel of 1,000 feet long, requiring 15 to 18 min- 
utes to run. 

Care must be taken to consult local ordi- 
nances regulating the use of machines. 

Motion Picture Machines and Supplies.—Ma- 
chines showing both films and slides can be 
rented for $5.00 to $10.00 a week. Machine 
alone can be purchased at about $185 (New 
York Model). Or a parlor machine, on incan- 
descent current, at $67.50 (from Mackay Sales 
Co., 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 

Address the following Chicago firms for ma- 
chines and supplies: 

Amusement Supply Co., 105 N. Dearborn St. 

Commercial Filmers, 173 N. Green St. 

A reliable camera for taking the pictures can 
be bought for $25.00, suitable for light work; 
another ai $100 for heavier work and one at 
$750 for studio work requires an expert to op- 
erate. Amateur developing and printing outfit, 
$22.00. Film 4c to 10¢ a foot. 

For an Index to current productions issued 
weekly giving a synopsis of all films released 
consult The Moving Picture World (10c an is- 
sue), a leading paper in the industry, Chicago 
office, 167 W. Washington St. This paper has 
an inquiry department and will answer ques- 
tions. Also gives descriptions of machines, spe- 
cialties and supplies. The National Board of 
Censorship, 50 Madison St., New York, will do 
the same. A short list of addresses will be 
found in a pamphlet called Social forces, is- 
sued by the Woman’s Suffrage Headquarters, 
Madison, Wis., 15c. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 





District A. . 

The first meeting of District A for 1915 was 
held in the social room of the new Hobart 
Branch of the Gary Public Library, Thursday, 
February 25th. Eleven libraries were repre- 
sented by eighteen people. 

The time was spent in viewing the new 


building and in informal round table discus- 
sion. Mr, A. F. Wickes, a local architect, was 
to have talked on “Library plans, construction 
and fittings,” but he being unable to be present, 
Mr. Bailey led the discussion on that subject. 
Informal discussion followed on the buying of 
books in foreign languages and a co-operative 
plan for their exchange, circulation of games, 
library instruction in parochial schools, and 
Sunday story-hour for younger children. 
The next meeting will be held at Goshen in 
April. LOUISE RANDALL, ~ 
Secretary. 


District B. 

The librarians of District B met at a well 
attended and interesting meeting in the Public 
library at Frankfort, March 17th. In the 
morning Mrs. Newberry J. Howe of Delphi, 
spoke on the needs of rural extension and on 
the California system of County Libraries. 
Some discussion followed on the particular 
needs of Indiana in the way of rural extension. 
There was also a general discussion of some of 
the administrative problems of township ex- 
tension. At noon the librarians were guests of 
the library board at dinner at the hotel. In 
the afternoon, Miss Nannie Jayne of Bluffton, 
President of the Indiana Library Association, 
gave an inspiring account of her success in ex- 
tending her library service to three townships. 
Mrs. Cora O. Bynum of Lebanon, also told of 
her attempts and successes. Mr. Sanborn dis- 
cussed the financial side of township extension. 
Twenty-three librarians and board members 
were present. OLIVE BRUMBAUGH, 

Secretary. 


District C. 

A meeting of librarians of District C was 
held in the Commercial club rooms at Wabash 
on March 12. Libraries represented were Lo- 
gansport, Peru, Elwood, aGs City, Waldon, and 
Wabash. Four trustees of the local library 
were present. 

Miss Stevens of Logansport led the discus- 
sion on Rural Service. Following this there 
was a general discussion of library problems at 
which time many helpful suggestions were 
made by Mr. Sanborn of the Indiana Library 
Commission. EFFIE I. ROBERTS, 

Secretary. 
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NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 





Aurora.—The Sutton Library, bequeathed to 
the city of Aurora by the late Miss Georgiana 
Sutton as a memorial to her parents, the late 
Dr. and Mrs. George Sutton, was formally ded- 
icated Tuesday, October 13, 1914. The opening 
address was given by Dr. H. H. Sutton, who 
presented the building to the library board 
with very appropriate remarks. The acceptance 
speech was made by Professor J. R. Houston, 
president of the library board. The main ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by Mr. 
Demarchus C. Brown, State Librarian, who 
spoke on the library as an educational center. 
A general reception followed. 

The building has an ideal location in the 
center of a large square on Main street. It is 
built of tapestry brick with roundels of rook- 
wood pottery, and presents an attractive ap- 
pearance. Garber & Woodward of Cincinnati, 
were the architects. 

Brook.—The new Carnegie library at Brook 
was thrown open to the public last Friday. 

Corydon.—The dedication of the new library 
building occurred on the evening of December 
22d with appropriate ceremonies. The main 
address was delivered by Henry N. Sanborn, 
Secretary of the Public Library Commission of 
Indiana. Val P. Collins of Louisville was the 
architect of the building, which is built of grey 
pressed brick with trimmings of Bedford 
stone. Its dimensions are 54 by 30 feet. The 
structure cost $8,700, $7,500 of which was given 
by Andrew Carnegie and the balance by private 
donations. 

Covington.—_Covington’s new Carnegie li- 
brary was opened on the evening of December 
9th with a public reception which was attended 
by a large crowd of citizens. The building was 
constructed at a cost of $10,000. It is built of 
pressed brick with stone trimmings and is a 
very commodious, artistic structure. Leese & 
Ludwig of Danville, Ill., were the architects. 

_ Evansville—The first library building north 
of the Ohio River, erected for the exclusive use 
of colored people, was opened at Evansville on 
the evening of November 24, 1914. It is a 
branch of the Evansville Public Library. The 
building fronts 56 feet on Cherry Street and 
runs 40 feet on Church street. The main en- 
trance and vestibule are of white stone. The 


balance of the exterior, up to the first floor 
transom level, is of a brown pressed brick. 
Above the transom level the exterior walls are 
of brick covered with white stucco. The roof is 
glazed tile. The dedicatory exercises were held 
in the McFarland Chapel and the reception giv- 
en in the new building. Among the speakers 
were Henry N. Sanborn, Secretary of the Public 
Library Commission of Indiana, Mrs. Rachel D. 
Harris, of the colored library at Louisville, Ky. 
Short addresses were also given by Miss Ethel 
McCollough, librarian of the Evansville Public 
Library, and by various members of the library 
board. The library opened with 3,000 books on 
the shelves and 50 current publications in the 
reading rooms. The reports for the first few 
months show that the colored people of Ev- 
ansville appreciate this opportunity for devel- 
opment. During the first month 495 readers’ 
cards were issued and 1,908 books circulated. 

Gas City.—The new library building at Gas 
City was opened in November, 1914, without a 
formal dedication. The building was planned 
by Hiram Elder, a Marion, Ind., architect. It 
has an excellent floor plan and the exterior 
presents an attractive appearance. This is the 
first library building in the state in which the 
floors have been made of composition flooring. 
Since the occupancy of the building, the circu- 
lation of books has almost doubled and the 
reading rooms are crowded every week day and 
Sunday afternoon. The people of Gas City may 
well be proud of this structure. 

Hobart.—The dedication of the Hobart Pub- 
lic Library building, a branch of the Gary Pub- 
lic Library, oceurred on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 10, 1915. Addresses were delivered by 
Mrs. Fannie A. Werner, the Hobart representa- 
tive on the library board; Judge O. L. Wilder- 
muth, President of the library board; J. M. 
Ballantyne, President of the town board of 
Hobart; and Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor 
of “Public Libraries.” Following the program, 
the Woman’s Reading club of Hobart, held a 
public reception. This club raised $1,350 to pay 
for the library lot, which was a necessary pre- 
liminary to securing the building. This build- 
ing is a departure from the usual type of li- 
brary building and is more domestic in archi- 
tecture after the manner of the English renais- 
sance. The experiment has resulted in a very 
attractive building, easily administered and ad- 
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equately meeting the needs of a rural com- 
munity. The plans were drawn by A. F. Wickes, 
city architect of Gary. The building was 
erected at a cost of $16,000, the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Kewanna.—At the dedication of the new Ke- 
wanna-Union Township building, the address 
was delivered by Stanley J. Coulter of Purdue 
University. This building was designed by C. 
E. Kendrick of Rochester, Ind., and was built 
at a cost of $8,000, a Carnegie gift. 

Monon.—The Monon Public Library building 
was formally opened on Friday, December 11, 
1915. Women from the various clubs in town 
were hostesses at a public reception held at the 
library from 1:30 to 5:00 p.m. Many visitors 
inspected the new structure with evident inter- 
est and pride. At eight o’clock in the evening 
the dedication exercises were held in the Meth- 
odist church, where the principal address was 
delivered by Demarchus C. Brown, State Li- 
brarian. On Saturday afternoon, December 
12th, the school ‘children of the city were in- 
vited to the library. Stories were told to the 
various grades by Carrie E. Scott of the Public 
Library Commission of Indiana. 

The building was designed by T. L. Brookie 
of Indianapolis. It is 32 by 54 feet and was 
constructed at a cost of $10,000 the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Thorntown.—The new Thorntown library 
was formally dedicated on the afternoon of 
January 13, 1915. Dr. Stanley J. Coulter de- 
livered an address on the community value of a 
library. The keys on the building were deliv- 
ered by Wilson B. Parker of Indianapolis, the 
architect who planned the building. They were 
accepted by the president of the library board. 
On Wednesday, the traveling art exhibit of the 
Indiana Federation of Clubs was placed for dis- 
play in the assembly room, and attracted the 
attention of many visitors. 

The building, which cost $10,000, is con- 
structed of golden mottled brick with stone 
trimmings and tile work, and has an excellent 
floor plan. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Akron.—The corner stone of the new Carne- 
gie library building was laid October 28, 1914, 
with impressive ceremonies by the Masonic 


lodge. The address was delivered by Rev. M. 
H. Kraus through whose efforts the gift of 
$12,500 for this building was secured. 

Bloomington.—The offer of Andrew Carnegie 
to give $30,000 for a new library building has 
been accepted by the library board and a very 
desirable site at the corner of Washington and 
East Sixth streets has been purchased. Work 
on the building will begin immediately. 

Bluffton.—A collection of fifteen hundred eggs 
from birds which nest in Wells County has been 
presented to the public library by Mr. E. B. 
Williamson, and is now on display in cabinets 
especially prepared for it. Seventy-five differ- 
ent species make up the large display and the 
series of ninety-six hawk eggs and the series of 
thirty-two buzzard eggs are among the finest 
collections in the state. 

Brookston.—The town of Brookston is to 
have a public library. Enough money has been | 
subscribed by the taxpayers of the town to in- 
sure the library establishment and mainte- 
nance. The subscription list has been filed and 
the library board appointed. 

Carlisle—The reading room of the free pub- 
lic library of Carlisle and Haddon Township, 
for which a tax was levied last October, was 
formally opened to the public Saturday after- 
noon, January 15th, with a reception to which 
the public was invited. Mr. Charles O. Loop 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., and Vice-President of 
the Southern Express Co., has sent the library 
a valuable collection of 124 books. Miss Laura 
E. Luttrell, formerly of the North Manchester 
Public Library, is the librarian. 

Crawfordsville—During the month of De-- 
cember, the public library had on display a gift 
exhibit illustrating some of the numerous arti- 
cles described in the book “When mother lets 
us make gifts” by Miss Mary Grubb of Craw- 
fordsville. Miss Grubb was formerly a teacher 
of arts and crafts for the Prang Educational 
Company of Chicago and this exhibit of gifts 
that may be made by children, was prepared 
under her direction. 

Culver.—A tax levy for the establishment 
and maintenance of a public library has been 
made by Culver and Union Township. The li- 
brary board has met the requirements of the 
Carnegie Corporation and has accepted a gift 
of $10,000 for a library building. A reading 
room has been opened in temporary quarters. 
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Darlington.—A new library has been estab- 
lished at Darlington. Recently a lot has been 
purchased for a library building which will be 
erected at the cost of $10,000, the gift of the 
Carnegie Corporation. Hubert Peterson of Chi- 
cago, a former Darlington resident, has been 
chosen by the library board as the architect of 
the new library building. 

Fort Wayne.—A rather unique exhibit, and 
one that has been of interest to both children 
and adults, is the exhibit of doll houses and a 
toy village held in the children’s department of 
the Fort Wayne Public Library. Exhibits of 
this kind are held from time to time, not only 
to interest children in the library, but to give 
to the boys and girls ideas of good construction. 
The miniature bungalow was built and fur- 
nished by one of the older boys. A two-story 
house was built 25 years ago, is now of histor- 
ical value as it is most completely furnished in 
the style then in vogue. In general design and 
in the furnishings these two houses show the 
trend of dwelling-house design. <A third house, 
worthy of mention, was made of corrugated 
paper and furnished with paper furniture, made 
by the pupils of the first grade of one of the 
public schools. In addition to the three houses 
mentioned, there were three others, all of dif- 
ferent construction and style. One of the lar- 
gest and most interesting features of the ex- 
hibit was “Toyland,” a miniature countryside 
with a railroad train running through it. The 
children thronged to the library during this ex- 
hibit. 

Franklin.—A notice has been sent to the 
Franklin Public Library board that the Carne- 
gie Corporation will increase their gift from 
$14,000 to $17,500. The extra allewance will 
give the board an opportunity to have a build- 
ing in conformity with the demands of the city. 
Graham & Hill of Indianapolis have been en- 
gaged as architects. 

Gary.—The Gary Public Library has estab- 
lished a deposit station in the telephone com- 
pany’s office on Madison street. 

Idaville—A library association has been 
formed at Idaville which maintains a reading 
room for the public. 

Kendallville—L. J. Keller has presented the 
Kendallville Public Library with a picture of 
the late Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, together 
with a copy of the national hymn, “America,” 


In con- 


in the handwriting of the author. 
nection with the gift, he has also presented a 
picture of the author’s home at Newton, Mass. 

Kingman.—The Kingman Public Library had 
a very successful book shower, February 26, 
1915, at which 780 volumes were added to the 
book collection. It is the intention of the 
library board to open the building in the near 
future, two afternoons and two evenings a 
week for book circulation. 


Lebanon.—The Lebanon Public Library has 
received a valuable collection of curios valued 
at several thousand dollars, belonging to the 
late William L. Higgins, a traveler who had 
toured. practically every country on the globe. 
Mr. Julius Pinnell donated to the library suf- 
ficient glass cases to hold the collection which 
is now on exhibition at the library. 


Liberty.—The town council of Liberty has 
purchased a site for the Carnegie library build- 
ing which is to be erected at the cost of $10,- 
000. At present the public library has quarters 
in the Stanley Memorial Building, but the room 
there has been found inadequate for the growth 
of the library.- It is the intention of the li- 
brary board to open the library to the people of 
the county. Already five townships of Union 
County have agreed to levy taxes for the li- 
brary maintenance. 

Markle.—The Public School Library has been 
opened to the public, and any citizen of Markle 
aver ten years of age, and any rural patron of 
the schools, can get books by registering at 
the library and paying a fee of $1 per year. 
There are on the shelves 634 books. 

Milford—The Milford Public Library has 
been given attractive quarters in the new 
school building. 

Mishawaka.—The Public Library board has 
been offered $30,000 for the erection of a pub- 
lic library building. The council has agreed to 
guarantee the maintenance fund of $3,000 a 
year. A site has already been donated for the 
proposed structure. 

Mitchell.—After a delay of several months, 
the city council has passed a resolution agree- 
ing to levy a tax of one mill on the dollar for 
the maintenance of a $15,000 library building 
which the Carnegie Corporation has agreed to 
give to the town when the usual requirements 
are met. 
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Mooresville—The Citizens of Mooresville 
have subscribed $2,000 for the purchase of a lot 
on West Main street to be used as a site for 
the library building. True L. Brookie has been 
chosen as architect and work on the building 
will begin at once. 

New Castle.—The New Castle Public Library 
‘board have purchased the Ogborn lot on South 
Fifteenth street opposite the school house as a 
site for the new $30,000 library building. Mr. 
True L, Brookie has been chosen architect. 

Orleans.—The town and township library has 
accepted a gift of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for the erection of a library build- 
ing. Mr. Wilson B. Parker has been chosen as 
the architect. 

Pendleton.—The third anniversary of the 
opening of the public library was marked by a 
public reception given by the library board. A 
feature of the celebration was the announce- 
ment of a gift of $1,600 to the library from T. 
M. Hardy, who: gave the site for the building. 
It is planned to set aside $1,500 of this money 
as the nucleus of an endowment fund. The re- 
maining’ $100 will be used in improving the 
interior of the library. 

Peru.—South Peru has been taken into the 
city corporation and the residents have been 
given the same library privileges that the 
other citizens enjoy. 

Plymouth.—The south end of the assembly 
room has been partitioned off for the purpose 
of establishing a rest room, which has been 
promised support by the city council. 

Princeton.—At the beginning of the new year 
the Princeton library board decided to open the 
library every week day from 9 a.m. until 9 p. 
m. and on Sunday afternoon from 2 p.m. until 
6 p.m. This increase in hours necessitated the 
employment of another assistant. The record 
of attendance proves beyond doubt that this 
action of the board has done much to popular- 
ize the library. 

Richmond.—The Morrison-Reeves Library has 
established deposit stations in the twelve town- 
ship schools and this plan of getting books to 
the people has met with a hearty response 
from both teachers and pupils. Stations have 
also been established in the city at the Garfield 
and Sevastopol schools. 

Rockport.—Rockport has levied a library tax 
and a library board has been appointed. 


Royal Center.—The library board has been 
notified that the Carnegie Corporation will give 
$10,000 to Royal Center and Boone Township 
for the erection of a library building. This gift 
has been accepted and W. S. Kaufman of Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been chosen as architect. 

Rushville——The Public Library has received 
as a gift, the library of the late J. B. Reeves. 
This collection of two hundred volumes con- 
tains some very valuable books. 

Terre Haute.—A branch library has recently 
been established at the Booker Washington 
school. This is the eighteenth branch library 
to be located in the public schools by the Eme- 
line Fairbanks Memorial Library, but the first 
to be placed in a colored school. 

Walton.—A public library has been estab- 


‘lished at Walton and a gift of $10,000 has been 


accepted from the Carnegie Corporation for 
the erection of a library building. 

Warren.—A public library has been estab- 
lished at Warren, Ind. 

Warsaw.—The city council has accepted the 
public library transferred by the board of ed- 
ucation and a new library board has been ap- 
pointed in accordance with the law of 1901 and 
1903. 

West Lebanon.—West Lebanon and Pike 
Township have levied a tax for the mainte- 
nance of a public library. The establishment 
of this library puts Warren County on the li- 
brary map. 

Winamac.—The public library board of Win- 
amac has accepted $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for the erection of a library build- 
ing. A site has been selected adjoining the 
new high school building. 

Winchester—The Winchester school board 
has accepted $12,000 for the erection of a li- 
brary building. The new building will be 
placed upon the site of the Winchester high 
school, condemned by the State Board of Edu- 
cation not long ago. 


PERSONALS. 





Miss Ada M. McCormick has resigned the 
position as librarian of the Technical and Mu- 
nicipal Department of the Fort Wayne Public 
Library, to become head of the municipal refer- 
ence department of the Cleveland Public Li- 
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brary. Miss Eva R. Peck will succeed Miss 
McCormick in the Fort Wayne Public Library. 

Mrs. Ella Wilding has been named librarian 
of the South side branch of the Fort Wayne 
Public Library. 

Miss Gladys McVey has been appointed li- 
brarian of the New Ross High School Library. 

Miss Leota C. Price has succeeded Miss Helen 
Means as children’s librarian of the Lebanon 
Public Library. Miss Means resigned several 
months ago to become librarian of the Doming 
Memorial Library at Fairbury, Ill. 

Henry C. Smith has been appointed librarian 
of the National Soldiers’ Home Library at 
Marion, Ind. 

Miss Laura Luttrell has tendered her resigna- 
tion as librarian of the North Manchester Pub- 
lic Library to become librarian of the new 
library established at Carlisle, Ind. Miss Dor- 
othy Ely of Madison, Wis., a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin library school, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Luttrell. 

Miss Irene Smith has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Cambridge City Publie Li- 
brary and has been substituting in the Fort 
Wayne Public Library. Miss Florence Webb, 
formerly librarian of the Tri-State College, 
Angola, Ind., has succeeded Miss Smith at Cam- 
bridge City. 

Mrs. Josephine Hector of Traverse City, 
Mich., has been elected librarian of the new 
public library at Angola, Ind. 

Mr. Frank Faris, an assistant in the Indiana 
University library, has accepted the position as 
librarian of the Indiana Medical College at In- 
dianapolis. 

Miss Lura Slaughter resigned her position in 
the library at Dallas, Texas, and has resumed 
her work as librarian of the Spencer Public 
Library. ; 

Miss Helen Harsh of Ligonier, after a 
month’s work as apprentice in the Kendallville 
Public Library, is taking the course of library 
training at the Western Reserve Library school 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Clodia H. Scott has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Worthington Public Library to 
succeed Miss Cecil Newsome who resigned and 
was married to Mr. Moore McIntosh of Lin- 
ton, Ind. 


Miss Frances Brumbaugh, an assistant in the 
Elkhart Public Library, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence by the library board. 
Miss Louise Jenner has been employed as a 
substitute. 

Miss Zola Moss has been appointed librarian 
of the Culver Public Library. 

Miss Warda Walker has been appointed li- 
brarian of the deposit stations of the Muncie 
Public Library to succeed Miss Emily Meeks, 
who has resigned. 

Miss Emma Pogue has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Monon Public Library to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Lovisa A, Winkley, who has re- 
signed her position as librarian and also as 
secretary of the library board. Miss Effie 
Fairchild has been appointed as substitute li- 
brarian. 

Miss Frank Hout of the Oregon Agricultural 
College library, has become the head of the 
order department of Indiana University library. 

Miss Nelle Aydelotte has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Mount Vernon Public 
Library and was married in St. Louis in De- 
cember, 1914. 

Miss Lou Wright has been appointed librari- 
an of the Idaville Public Library. 

Miss Coral Armstrong has been appointed 
librarian of the Ridgeville Public Library. 

The Covington Public Library board has lost 
a valuable member by the death of Mrs. I. E. 
Schoonover who was one of the prime movers 
in the establishment of this library. Mrs. 
Worth Reed has been appointed to fill this 
vacancy. 

Miss Beulah Hock has been appointed an as- 
sistant in the East Chicago Public Library to 
fill the place left vacant by the resignation of 
Miss Martha Wooten. 

Miss Iryene Heck has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Cannelton Public Library 
and the position has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Miss Lottie Senn. 

Miss Hazel E. Armstrong of Terre Haute, 
Ind., has been appointed librarian of the Alex- 
andrian Free Public Library, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

Miss Gertrude E. Aiken, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin Library school, is cat- 
aloging the public library at Monon, Ind. 
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